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and opinions of the author that he wants to obtain, not those of several dozen 
of miscellaneous and, to him, unknown observers. In its present shape, the 
book ought to have another title; but it might be preferable, after all, to omit 
most of parts 2 and 3, and let the book be true to its name: "Hawaii and its 
Volcanoes, by Prof. Hitchcock." As things are, the author's part of the work is 
limited to parts 1, 4, and the appendix, which is a little less than one-third of 
the whole book. Physiographically he distinguishes two classes ,of islands in the 
archipelago; the Low and the High, and the latter he subdivides into the "Low- 
est (e. g. uninhabited) of the High Islands," or those that do not rise more 
than 1,000 ft. above sea level, and the "High Inhabited Islands," or those above 
1,000 ft. high. They all seem to rest on a submarine foundation of tertiary 
limestone which is traversed by eruptives. 

Those called low are either swept by the waves in time of storms, or are 
simply reefs or shoals. They are partly sandy, partly shrubby; among them 
Laysan Island is noted for its birds and guano. The same is true of Nihoa, 
among the Lowest of the High Islands. Among the High Islands, Niihau is 
one great sheep ranch which has, during the last forty years, been in posses- 
sion of one white family; and it is worthy of note that, in spite of the absence 
of any oppression of the, originally, r,ooo natives of the island, they have 
dwindled away under the contact of Eastern civilization just like their cousins 
on the continents, until there are now less than 200 of them left. Kauai is re- 
nowned for its good soil which has made it the "Garden Island" of the archi- 
pelago. It seems to be the oldest of the islands because its flora is the richest 
and most individual in species of any on the islands, and it is also celebrated 
for its agate shells of which there are over 200 species with 800 or 1,000 varie- 
ties, each of which is confined to a small section of territory, so that the most 
widely divergent forms are found in the valleys most distant from each other. 
Oahu and Maui are doublet islands formed each by two volcanoes whose 
districts have been connected by more recent necks; and Hawaii is, likewise, 
the product of her five volcanoes, of which two are still active. It is on these 
that the author establishes the Hawaiian type of vulcanism as characterized by 
a caldera, basalt, the most easily fused of all volcanic rocks, the development 
of an ascensive column from whose summit lakes of molten lava accumulate 
and flow away intermittently, a sympathetic uprising in adjacent calderas, the 
building up of domes rather than cones from material forced up from below by 
subterranean power, magnificent fountains of fire, and usually by rather quiet 
eruptions and few earthquakes, (p. 286). This definition is, however, not 
based solely upon the contents of this book, as descriptions of the "Hawaiian 
type" which agree almost literally with this have found their way already into 
foreign textbooks of geology. 

In the last chapter the author touches upon the similarities of the Hawaiian 
and Lunar volcanoes, as demonstrated by Prof. Pickering, but without getting 
beyond the statement that "it is not practicable to set forth farther the similari- 
ties between the Lunar and Hawaiian volcanic features. 
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